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went back and told his friends or near relatives. On a certain
day he set out with as many friends as there were buttresses,
and by the signs and certain marks he left along the track
found his way to the spot. He first assigned to each man his
buttress to chop, and each man then, with his axe on his
shoulder ready, watched Veavo, the gubina (master or owner).
He held in his hand a small branch of moda covered with
leaves, and was chewing the usual ceremonial areca-nut,
betel-leaves, and lime, and his mouth was a mass of bright
brick-red saliva. He spat this out over the branch in his
hand, and gently whisked it against the tree-trunk, addressing
the wood-sprites thus: ' The men have come together, be
favourable to us, do not split, and look upon us that the tree
may fall well.' Then the wood-sprites went away to make a new
village in the top branches of another moda^ and the men
started upon the trunk with their axes, each at his own
buttress. That day the tree was cut down, and the men
went back to their village to sleep, while the wood-sprites
settled down in their new quarters.'1 z
The Namau tribes of British New Guinea " believed that
when a tree was felled its imunu (soul) was dispossessed, and
had to seek an abiding-place in another tree. Its preference
was for a tree of the species from which it had been expelled,
but failing it.there were alternative species in which it could
dwell temporarily. As an illustration I was told that when
an aravea tree was felled its imunu entered a laura, a species
of the acacia group, and remained there until it could estab-
lish itself in another aravea tree." 2 But the writer who has
recorded this belief of the Namau tribes does not tell us what
ceremonies these people observe at felling a tree and so dis-
possessing its spirit.
Among the Trobriand Islanders to the east of New Guinea,
when a canoe is to be made a tree is chosen for the purpose,
and the master of the canoe (toliwagd), " the builder, and a
few helpers repair to the spot, and a preliminary rite must be
performed before they begin to cut it down. A small in-
cision is made into the trunk, so that a particle of food, or a
bit of areca-nut can be put into it. Giving this as an offering
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